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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve-  Models  for 

Canada's  Air  Reserve? 

// CHCK  :  John  M.  West  r  op.  Lieutenant  Colonel.  CF . 

JUMMAki' :  'The  Canadian  Government  ’  s  196'7  white  paper  on  defence. 

Challenge  and  Commitment  -  A  Defence  Policy  for  Canada,  emphasizes  the 
Total  Force  concept,  and  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  Air  Reserve 
from  950  to  over  8000.  The  United  States  Air  Force  experience  with  a 
T.ral  Force .  incorporating  a  mix  of  Active  Air  Force.  *  r  Nation  ;  1 
I'i-.ird  and  UJAF  Reserve  components  is  a  widely  recognized  success. 

Wh  u  it  c*  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  United  States'  Total  Force  Air 
F .  and  do  they  have  application  for  the  expansion  of  Canada  1  s  Air 


This  paper  examines  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  white 
■  j •  r  vn  defence,  reviews  the  American  and  Canadian  experience  with 
■  i  :  c-serve  forces,  and  extrapolates  lessons  from  the  American 
experience  for  possible  application  to  the  expansion  of  Canada's  Air 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

On  June  5.  1987.  Perrin  Beatty,  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  unveiled  Canada's  latest  defence  white  paper  in  the  House  of 
Commons .  Challenge  and  Commitment  -  A  Defence  Policy  for  Canada1,  was 
greeted  with  general  enthusiasm,  for  it  promised  renewed  direction  and 
support  for  the  Canadian  Forces.  After  years  of  neglect  under  Liberal 
defence  policies,  it  appeared  there  could  be  hope  that  the  operational 
capabilities  of  the  Canadian  Forces  would  finally  be  restored. 

The  last  white  paper  on  defence  had  been  issued  in  August 
•'1.  and  resulted  in  major  reductions  in  the  strength  and 
capabilities  of  the  Canadian  Forces.2  The  only  Canadian  aircraft 
airier  was  retired.  Canada's  contribution  to  NATO  was  reduced  by  over 
rie  half,  and  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Force  was  reduced  by  17.000 
net  'Mie  l  to  a  strength  of  approximately  78.000. 

The  defence  budget  was  frozen  for  several  years,  and 
subsequently  increased  slowly,  but  at  rates  below  inflation.  Major 
problems  in  capital  aquisition  funding,  exacerbated  by  the  personnel 
cutbacks,  resulted  in  reduced  operational  capabilities,  while 
corioommi  t  ant  reductions  in  the  roles  and  missions  assigned  to  the 
Can ad ian  For  ces  did  not  occur .  Increasingly .  a  gap  developed  between 
the  commitments  assigned  to  the  Canadian  Forces,  and  its  capability  to 
'  hem. 

In  its  first  defence  paper  .  the  new  Conservative  government 
•  ■  •  1 1 •  . rmed  that  the  main  obieotives  of  Canadian  defence  policy  can. 
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"only  be  met  within  the  collective  framework  provided  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization."3  The  government  also  recognized  that  as 
presently  constituted,  the  Canadian  Forces  are  incapable  of  meeting 
all  their  commitments  within  the  alliance,  and  acknowledged  m  the 
white  paper  that.  "Even  if  the  Canadian  Forces  were  fully  manned  arid 
had  modern,  state- -of-the-art  equipment,  to  fulfil  existing  defence 
commitments  would  be  a  daunting  challenge."4 

The  primary  deficiency  is  in  combat  equipment.  Insufficient 
funding  for  capital  acquisitions  since  the  mid-1960s  has  created  a 
"bow  wave"  of  deferred  procurement.  Modernization  programs  have  not 
kept  pace  with  obsolescence.  If  allowed  to  continue,  this  deferred 
procurement  would  lead  to  the  "rust  out",  or  pervasive  detei  relation, 
of  the  major  military  equipment  of  the  Canadian  Forces.5 

Major  equipment  purchases  are  required  to  allow  each  <  f  the 
components  to  meet,  its  wartime  commitments.  As  revealed  in  the  white 
paper,  "the  air  force  suffers  from  a  serious  shortage  of  air  transport 
to  move  troops  and  equipment  to  Europe  in  times  of  tension  and  to 
sustain  them  during  hostilities.  They  have  too  few  maritime  patrol 
aircraft."6  While  the  government  has  already  initiated  programs  to 
correct  some  deficiencies,  "the  results  of  decades  of  neglect  can  be 
overcome,  but  it  will  require  a  long-term  solution:  a  steady, 
predictable  and  honest  funding  program  based  on  coherent  and 
predictable  political  leadership"7. 

The  :  '-'.‘Ci  >nd  major  shortfall  is  in  personnel.  A  1 98  J  Senate 
Committee  report  on  manpower  in  the  Canadian  Forces,  concluded  that 
108 . "00  personnel  would  be  required  at  the  outbreak  ol  host  ll ities  to 
meet  all  commitments.®  At.  that,  time,  Canada's  Regular  Force  numbered 
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approximately  60.000.  and  the  Senate  report  recommended  as  a  first 
step  in  matching  commitments,  an  increase  to  92.000  personnel  should 
undertaken  by  .1997.*  Due  to  fiscal  considerations,  a  more  modest 
increase  of  5.000  Regular  Force  personnel  was  approved  by  the 
government .  and  figures  for  1987  indicated  that  the  Canadian  Forces 
had  expanded  to  85.750.  lo 

in  spite  of  campaign  promises  to  attain  the  manpower  goals 
:-f  Senate  report  .  the  Conser  vat  ive  government  is  facing  similar 

risc.i!  const.  ra  i  nt.s  as  its  Liberal  predecessors.  While  "the  government 
:.us  d'Vided  to  aitei  some  commitments  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
r os  * ur ces " . 1 1  these  changes  are  i nsuf f i c lent  to  eliminate  all 
o-j  ronnei  de  f  i  ■.  r ■  nr  i es  .  and  the  cornmi tment.-capabi  1  lty  gap  continues 
r  exist  .  The  gover  nment  proposes  to  address  this  problem  through 
.  a  -re,ts-*d  enphas  .x  on  t.  he  Reserve  Forces.  This  will  involve  both 
y\<  o.r  ion  f  the  Reserve  Force,  and  adoption  of  the  Total  Force 


In  elaborating  on  this  approach,  the  white  paper  provides 
the  following  rationale: 

It  is  now  clear  that  it  is  both  impractical  and  undesireable 
to  try  to  meet  all  of  our  personnel  requirements  through  the 
Regular  Force.  The  costs  attached  to  an  all  volunteer  force 
have  become  too  high.  In  many  cases  the  tasks  which  the  Regulars 
are  called  upon  to  undertake  can  be  carried  out  by  trained 
Reserve  personnel.  Furthermore,  we  will  be  able  to  address 
f nr  serious  multiple  tasking  problem  now  facing  the  Regular  Force 
r  appropriate  numbers  of  trained  Reservists  are  available. 

If  the  Reserve  Force  is  to  be  used  fully  and 
effectively,  the  distinction  between  Regular  and  Reserve 
personnel  must  be  greatly  reduced.  Their  responsibilities  must  be 
integrated  into  a  Total  Force  '"oncept .  For  example,  a  unit 
responding  to  an  emergency  could  be  manned  by  any  mix  of 
Regulars  arid  Reservists.  The  proper  ratio  for  a  specific 
commitment  would  be  determined  by  1  he  type  of  unit,  reaction 
time  and  skills  needed.  If  we  are  to  rely  to  a  greater  degree  on 


Reserves  to  augment  the  Regular  Force,  the  size  of  the  Reserves 
will  have  to  be  significantly  increased,  and  their  training  and 
equipment  substantially  improved.12 

The  term  Total  Force  is  not  new  to  the  Canadian  Forces.  In 

his  1983/84  Defence  Estimates.  Liberal  Minister  of  National  Defence 

Gilles  Lamontagne  acknowledged  that: 

.  .  .our  forces  must  be  improved  in  terms  of  sustainability  -  that 
is  in  terms  of  our  capacity  to  reinforce  them,  to  provide 
supplies  and  to  keep  them  up  to  strength  in  battle.  This  will, 
over  time,  have  a  considerable  impact  on  our  force  structure, 
leading  to  a  new  emphasis  on  a  "total  force"  concept.  The  o-tii 
force"  includes  the  regular  Force  and  all  the  sub-components  _ i 
the  Reserve  Force.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Regular  Force  on 
full-time  service  would,  in  an  emergency,  undertake  only  limited 
tasks  for  a  relatively  short  time  without  augmentation.  Any 
wartime  commitment  of  significant  size  or  duration  would  require 
additional  personnel  from  the  Reserves.13 

While  the  wording  may  be  similar,  considerably  me  i  -  is 
involved  than  merely  a  format  change  from  "total  force"  to  T  ta 1 
Force.  A  major  realignment  of  forces  is  called  for  by  the 
government's  proposal  of  a  Total  Force  posture  for  the  Canadian 
Forces.  Where  the  1983  "total  force"  envisaged  the  role  of  the 
Reserves  primarily  as  augmenting  the  Regular  Force  only  in 
emergencies,  or  wartime  undertakings  of  significant  duration,  the  1987 
Total  Force  proposes  that  "the  Reserve  Force  will  be  developed  not 
only  to  augment  the  Regular  Force,  but  also  to  take  on  specific 
tasks . "1< 

An  equally  significant  change  in  the  posture  of  the  Canadian 
Forces  is  the  recognition  by  the  government  that  to  accomplish  this 
new  concept,  will  require  that  the  Reserve  must  be  substantially 
increased,  "to  about  90.000.  "ir'  A  specific  breakdown  of  numbers  for 
each  of  the  components  is  not  detailed  in  the  white  paper,  however  the 
Director  of  Air  Requirements  (DAR)  has  indicated  that  the  Air  Reserve 
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t ■<:>  expand  dramatically,  from  t'ne  current:  950  to  "over  8000".  16 

The  first  phase  of  the  Air  Reserve  expansion  is  to  be  linked 
the  purchase  of  additional  Hercules  aircraft.,  and  the  "integration 
Air  Reserve  pet  sonne  1  into  air  transport  operations".1,7  This  DAP. 
posa 1  is  consistent  with  the  direction  of  the  white  paper,  which 
icates  that  "the  Ait  Reserve  will  be  more  closely  linked  with  the 
ular  Force  through  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  integrated 
■a  1  ar -Reserve  units."1* 


The  white  paper  acknowledges  that  implementation  of  the 

til  Force  concept  will  not  be  easy,  and  that  a  number  of  additional 

enures  will  be  required  t.o  make  the  concept  c  reality.  For  example : 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  pay  and  benefits  will  have 
to  be  improved.  Resources  to  increase  Reserve  recruiting  will 
also  be  required.  Terms  and  conditions  of  service  must  be  altered 
*  o  make  it  easier  for  members  to  serve,  and  employees  will  be 
encouraged  to  support  Reserve  service  by  members  of  their  work 
t  . 1 ^ 


These  measures  are  necessary,  but  of  themselves  are 
lequate  to  address  the  specific  requirements  of  the  major 
g  l :  i  i cat i ons .  The  feasibility  of  the  proposed  expansion  .  and  the 
u  ■ i  ;a  1  i  ty  of  the  "integration"  of  the  Air  Reserve  is  of  particular 
noun.  Can  expansion  on  such  a  large  scale  be  accomplished,  and 
;  ■  important lv .  is  "integration"  the  optimum  procedure  to  achieve 
m:i  ior  goals  set  out  in  the  white  paper? 

Determining  the  feasibility,  and  optimum  approach,  for  the 
:  sod  Air  Reserve  expansion  will  not  be  easy.  The  expansion  is 
11  described  as  "dramatic":  the  Air  Reserve  will  experience  a  nearly 
nfold  increase  from  the  currently  authorized  950  personnel  to  "over 
'-d.  I  h**  .ricr  ease  wil  !  result  in  j  ma  ior  shift  in  the  balance  of 


forces  within  Air  Command.  From  contributing  only  four  pei  c-.-nt  of  the 
command's  total  military  strength,  the  Air  Reserve  will  expand  to 
comprise  nearly  35  percent  of  a  Total  Force  Air  Command.20 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Defence  Policy  Review,  wlu  r, 
resulted  in  the  white  paper,  did  not  generate  any  "dramatic  new 
approach  for  the  Air  Force.  1  and  that  existing  development  plans 
remain  valid.  It  is  rr>t  clear,  however,  that  the  s  igni  f  1  care-  •  of  f  he 
Air  Reserve  increase  on  Total  Force  posture  has  brjen  recoar.  .  an  j 
that  the  potential  difficulties  in  implementing  the  proposed 
integration"  have  been  adequately  addressed  in  development  plans  . 

The  new  Total  Force  concept,  proposed  in  the  defence  white 
paper,  appears  to  b*1  closely  modeled  on  the  current  United  F*  ares 
policy,  first  introduced  in  1972.  The  United  States  Air  Force 
Reserve  components,  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  are 
essential  elements  of  the  Total  Force  USAF.  They  are  as  combat  ready 
and  mission  capable  as  their  Regular  Force  counterparts,  and  are 
widely  recognized  as  the  epitome  of  air  reserve  forces. 

If  Canada  is  to  develop  an  effective  Total  Force  air  force, 
the  lessons  of  other  air  forces  should  be  employed  to  best  advantage. 
The  United  States  Air  Force  has  had  considerable  experience,  and 
success,  with  the  employment  of  Reserve  forces  in  a  Total  Force 
concept.  What  measures  were  taken  to  achieve  that  success,  and  can 
they  be  applied  to  the  expansion  of  Canada's  Air  Reserve?  Can  the 
USAF  reserves  serve  as  a  model  for  Canada's  Air  Reserve? 
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CHAPTER  II 


CANADIAN  RESERVE  FORCES 

■  Canada  '  s  Reserve  System 

The  Nar  ional  Defence  Act  (NDA)  states  that  the  Canadian 
►'■.fees  are  but  one  service  comprised  of  two  components,  the  Regular 
I  >ree  and  the  Reserve  Force .  The  Reserve  Force  consists  of  those 
member  s  who  are  not  on  full-time  duty,  and  is  divided  into  four 
.•v.mponents .  These  are:  the  Primary  Reserve .  the  Supplementary  List, 
the  Cadet  Instructor  List  and  the  Canadian  Rangers. 

The  Supplementary  List  consists  of  those  members  of  the 
Reserve  Force  wh<  •  are  not  requued  to  perform  duty  or  training  on  a 
oebi'  basis.  Tt  includes  ex-Regular  force  members.  ex-Primary 

serv:  sts  and  farmer  cadet  instructors  who  have  volunteered  to  return 
f  d-'tvice  m  an  emergency.  The  Cadet  Instructor  List  is  comprised  of 
•  Rose  members  of  the  Reserve  Force  whose  primary  duty  is  the 

(-vision,  administration  and  training  of  cadets.  The  Canadian 
Rangers  are  some  650.  primarily  native,  members  of  the  Reserves  who 
r  -side  in  the  sparsely  settled  northern  reaches  of  Canada. 

The  Primary  Reserve  is  divided  into  four  discrete 
:  r.  i  "at  ions:  the  Militia  (Army  Reserve),  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Air 
• .  .  •  r  and  th<--  'onimun  i  cat  ions  Reserve.  Members  of  the  Primary 

■.  /"  are  normally  organized  in’  units  or  headquarters  but  there  is 
:  ;  .:••  >i  Primary  Reserve  List  of  personnel  who  are  not  members  of 
•  .  r  l  c  units  .  The  strength  of  the-  Primary  Reserve  in  1987  rs 


t  a  rled  i  n  Table  1. 


TABLE  1 

Primary  Reserve  Strength  (1987)1 


Organ izat ion 

Of 

f  icers 

NCO's 

Tota  1 

Naval  Reserve 

768 

2295 

306  3 

Militia 

2694 

17050 

19  744 

Comm.  Reserve 

203 

136  3 

1566 

Air  Reserve 

260 

741 

1001 

Total 

3925 

21449 

25  374 

Pi'  imary 

Reserve 

Units  are 

allocated  training 

man-day: 

basis  of  60  days 

per  person,  exclus 

ive  of  active  duty 

tr  a  l  n  i  r.g 

In  fact,  the  actual  number  of  training  days  allocated  to  an  individual 
depends  on  the  decision  of  the  unit  commander,  the  training 
requirements  of  the  unit,  and  budgetary  considerations.  Menihei  s  of  the 
Primary  Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  train  for  a  period  of  15  lays  of 
continuous  full  time  training.  Full  time  service  may  also  be  ordered 
in  an  emergency. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Reserve  service.  "A".  "8"  .  and 

"C" .  Class  "A”  service  applies  to  a  member  of  the  Reserve  when 
performing  normal  training  or  duty,  in  c lr cumstances  other  than  class 
"B"  or  "C"  service.  Class  "B"  service  applies  to  members  of  the 
Reserve  on  full  time  duty  with  the  Reserve  Force.  Class  "C"  service 
applies  to  members  of  the  Reserves  who  are  on  extended  full  time 
service  with  the  Regular  Force,  filling  Regular  establishment 
pos i t ions . 2 

An  Reserves  -  The  RCAF  Auxiliary 

Prior  to  the  integration  of  the  three  independent  services 
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into  the  Canadian  Forces  in  1967.  each  service  included  separate 
Regular  and  Reserve  Forces.  The  Primary  Reserve  component  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  (RCAF)  was  the  RCAF  Auxiliary,  and  the  Air 
Reserve  of  today  is  the  direct  descendent  of  the  Auxiliary  which 
was  formed  after  World  War  II. 

Following  the  demobilisation  after  World  War  II.  the 
Canadian  government  approved  a  peacetime  organization  for  the  RCAF 
containing  four  components:  the  Regular  Force,  the  Auxiliary,  a 
Reserve  and  the  RC  Air  Cadets.  The  Regular  Force  was  authorized  a 
strength  of  16.000  personnel  and  eight  squadrons,  and  was  intended  to 
constitute  a  highly  trained  nucleus  for  a  wartime  force,  should  one  be 
required .  The  Auxiliary  was  authorized  a  strength  of  4.500  personnel 
ar.i  Is  squadrons  of  fighters  and  fighter  bombers,  and  was  to  provide  a 
r sidy  reserve  of  units  which  could  be  mobilized  with  minimum  delay. 

Auxiliary  was  f  o  be  developed  on  a  par  with  the  Regular  RCAF.  and 
r  r  *  he  ensuing  iecddc  it  enjoyed  a  high  priority  in  defence  measures. 

In  1944  the  RCAF  took  delivery  of  its  first  let  fighters. 
ueHav i 1 1  and  Vampires,  and  these  were  assigned  to  six  of  the  Auxiliary 
:  v. irons.  Four  Auxiliary  squadrons  retained  their  older  Mustang 
>ii  r  or  aft  ,  while  the  remaining  two  were  equipped  with  Mitchell  light 
bombers.  The  Auxiliary  squadrons  were  located  in  large  population 
•■•rd  ers  across  Canada .  including  Toronto  (2).  Montreal  (2),  Hamilton, 
London.  Winnipeg.  Saskatoon,  Calgary.  Edmonton  and  Vancouver  (2). 

As  relations  between  the  Western  democracies  and  the  Soviet 
hi  _>•;:  deteriorated  m  the  rmd-1950's.  the  RCAF  experienced  a  steady 
:n;:  i  on .  By  ]  955  its  Regular  Force  strength  had  reached  51.000 
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while  the  Auxiliary  had  gt own  t o  j./uu,  ami  included  29  Regulai  and 
12  Auxiliary  flying  units.  Modern  equipment  was  provided  !<-•  both 
components,  with  the  Auxiliary  predominantly  involved  in  fighter  and 
fighter  bomber  roles.  New  T-33  Silver'  Star  trainers  were  allocated  to 
the  Auxiliary  interceptor  squadrons  in  1955  to  prepare  them  f  r  the 
Sabre  V  aircraft  introduced  in  1956. 

In  addition  to  flying  squadrons,  the  RCAF  Auxiliary  fo.rmed 
specialized  support  units  to  back  up  their  own  units  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Regular  Force.  Eleven  Auxiliary  Warning  and  Control  Squadrons 
were  formed,  initially  to  man  mobile  radar  sites.  These  wei  e  1  a  *  e  r 
converted  to  permanent  sites  in  the  Pmetree  radar  warning  line. 
Medical,  intelligence  and  technical  training  units  were  also  formed, 
and  Wing  Headquarters  were  established  in  cities  with  two  oi  more 
Auxiliary  Units.  In  Winnipeg,  an  air  transport  medical  system  was 
organized,  which  employed  Reserve  doctors,  nurses  and  medical 
assistants  throughout  the  western  radar  chain. 

But  in  1958.  the  government  announced  a  ma.ior  change  in  the 
future  employment  of  all  Reserve  forces.  Changing  technology  had  made 
it  probable  that  any  future  war  would  be  of  short  duration,  and  would 
be  over  before  the  Reserves  would  play  a  part.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Reserves  could  be  employed  more  usefully  in  civil  defence  and 
rescue  missions.  The  RCAF  Auxiliary  units  exchanged  their  fighter  and 
fighter  bomber  aircraft  for  light  transports,  and  control  of  the 
Auxiliary  passed  from  Air  Defence  Command  to  Air  Transport  Command. 

The  most  telling  blow  to  the  Auxiliary  occurred  in  1964. 
Following  a  defence  review,  budget  cuts  and  heavy  financial 
constraints  caused  by  re--equ i pp i ng  RCAF  NATO  forces  with  the  CF-104. 
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s  ign i f i cant  cutbacks  were  imposed.  Operational  squadrons  were  reduced 
to  six.  equipped  with  deHavilland  Otter  aircraft,  and  the  authorized 

strength  was  cut  to  7  SO . 

On  i  February .  1968  the  ROAF  Auxiliary  (and  the  RCAF). 
ceased  to  exist  when  the  three  separate  armed  services  were  integrated 
into  one.  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  The  six  remaining  flying 
squadrons  and  various  administrative  units  were  incorporated  into  the 
‘an  ad ;  an  Forces  Reserve .  and  wet  •>  assigned  to  Mobile  Command's  iO 
Tactical  Air  Group.3 

The  Air  Reserve 

The  Air  Reserve  languished  for  the  next  six  years  within  the 
M  rile  Command  organization.  The  first  positive  change  for  the  An 
Reserve  occurred  in  74  when  LGen  W.K.Carr.  then  Chief  of  Air 
operations  at  National  Defence  Headquarters,  proposed  a  major 
!  e  uostunna  under  the  "total  force"  concept  t.hen  m  vogue.  The 
jugmentat ion"  thesis  of  the  concept  would  be  implemented,  through  a 
twinning"  of  Regular  and  Reserve  squadrons  .  utilizing  the  aircraft 
assigned  to  the  Regular  Force  unit  . 

First  implementation  of  this  program  ‘iccui  red  when  4u8  Air 
Reserve  (AR)  Squadron  twinned  with  440  Transport  arid  Rescue  (T&R) 

.  :  .  -  Iron  at  Narnao.  utilizing  Twin  Otter  aircraft.  This  was  followed 
40*,  f AR j  Squadron  at  Winnipeg  twinning  with  429  (T)  Squadron  on 
he  r  a  aircraft.  Air  Reserve  Augmentation  Flights,  primarily  for 
n  is*-  rat  ive  xuppor  t  .  were  also  proposed  and  subsequent  ly 
‘  :  ,  i  she  i  it  sever  a  I  rna  lor  air  bases. 
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On  1  April  1976  a  major  reorganization  within  the  Canadian 
Forces  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  Air  Command,  to 
consolidate  the  majority  of  air  resources  under  one  commander.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  formation.  Air  Reserve  Group  was  established  within 
Air  Command.  Air  Reserve  Group  was  assigned  administrative  control  of 
all  Air  Reserve  units  and  personnel,  while  operational  control  was 
exercised  by  the  operational  groups  to  which  the  units  were  assigned.*4 

A  slight  expansion  of  the  Air  Reserve  occurred  m  1977,  An 
increase  to  950  authorized  personnel  permitted  the  formation  >f  a  new 
reserve  squadron.  432  AR  Squadron  at  Shearwater,  operating  Trackei 
aircraft  and  twinned  with  880  Sqn.  In  1981  the  four  squadrons  at 
Toronto  and  Montreal  exchanged  their  Otter  aircraft  for  Kiowa 
helicopters  for  employment  in  the  observat ion/ 1 iason  role  within  10 
TAG.  While  not  twinned  with  Regular  Force  units,  a  measure  of  "total 
force"  operation  was  achieved  in  1987  through  the  unofficial 
amalgamation  of  these  units  and  their  Wing  Headquarters,  with  their 
Regular  Support  Staffs,  into  Tactical  Aviation  Wings.  Specific 
planning  for  the  future  includes  the  changeover  of  402  (AR)Sqn  in 
Winnipeg  to  the  Dash  8  aircraft  in  support  of  the  Air  Navigation 
Schoo 1 

The  white  paper  Total  Force  concept  envisages  the  expansion 
of  the  Air  Reserve  to  include  5.150  Primary  Reservists  and 
approximately  3000  Supplementary  members.  Expansion  is  to  be 
incremental,  with  attainment  of  the  goal  programmed  for  the  year  2002. 
Planners  anticipate  that  15  percent  will  be  on  Class  B  callout  of  335 
days  per  year,  with  the  remainder  on  Class  A  service,  involving  about 
100  days  of  service  per  year.5 
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It  1 3  intended  that  ail  units  in  the  Air  Force  be  fui  iy 
!  1 1 1  , 1 1  ,  t  , _  ,iltlii>uuh  t  he  prnpnrl  r.-n  "t  Reserve  t  . .  Regular  Force  will 
'.ary.  For  example,  the  present  An  Reserve  helicopter  squadrons  will 
oe  manned  with  up  to  90  percent  Reserves,  while  there  may  only  be  a 
r  mn  percent  Reser  ve  manning  at  other  units  with  high  peacetime 
activity.6  Discussion  has  also  included  the  possible  integration  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Group  Headquarters  within  Air  Command  Headquarters. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some  Reserve  officers  that,  the 
7  t-j ;  Force  will  evolve  as  envisaged  because  of  continuing  pressure  on 
the  He  fence  budget.  The  Reserve  Force  has  traditionally  been  seriously 
underfunded,  in  the  1987-68  Defence  Services  Program  only  3.9  percent 
:  t  he  rota!  budget  was  allocated  to  the  Reserves.  Pro  jected  15  year 
lending  for  the  Reserves  totals  $9.5  billion,  but  based  on  previous 
- xpe  r ! e  n  ;  e .  it  is  considered  unlikely  that  this  funding  level  will  be 
t.a  ;:a  uned.7  The  white  paper  makes  no  government,  commitment  to  fund 
■  i  ‘•.-..••nte*  ton  of  the  Tot.  a  1  Force. 

Implementation  will  prove-  challenging,  not  only  from  the 
•  .livicvint  of  recruiting,  training,  and  funding  the  additional 
•;  vi  st  s  .  but  a  1  so  from  the  total  integration  concept  being 
pseu  Tn l s  concept  differs  significantly  tiom  anything  previously 
....  -rt  a  ken.  and  does  not.  appear  t-  •  be  an  essential  element  of  a  viable 
'  i.  Force .  The  tot a  1  integration  of  the  three  former  services  has 
!  ••ns  than  the  overwhelming  success  predicted  by  its  imp  1  ement  ers  : 

■ .  •  e  ; ;  e  *  .  Ci  ,1  the  Air  Rc-se;  .-s  may  be  equally  i  nappr  opr  1  a  t  e  to 
i  h:  "/mg  the  oh*- :-t.  r/es  of  a  Total  F  a  ce  Air  Force. 

1  3 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  US  TOTAL  FORCE 


The  Tota I  Force  Concept 

While  the  term  Total  Force  may  have  been  used  in  the 
Canadian  Forces,  its  origin  lies  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has 
provided  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  Armed  Services  since; 
1970.  Following  the  wind-down  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  then  Secretary  of 
Defence  Melvin  Laird  faced  problems  resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
the  draft  and  Congressional  pressure  to  reduce  the  military  budget. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  involved  increased  reliance  on  t he 
Reserve  components,  both  as  the  primary  source  of  expansion  r  ♦  im-'s 
of  crisis,  and  as  augmentation  to  Active  Force  units  during  normal 
peacetime  activities.  This  concept  was  labelled  the  Total  Farce,  and 
was  unveiled  in  October  1970. 1 

In  widely  quoted  correspondence.  Secretary  Laird  explained 
the  rationale  arid  application  of  the  concept  as  follows-. 

The  President  has  requested  reduced  expenditures  during 
fiscal  1970  and  extension  of  these  economies  into  future  budgets. 
Within  the  Department  of  Defence,  these  economies  will  require 
reductions  in  overall  strengths  and  capabilities  of  Active  Forces, 
and  increased  reliance  on  the  combat  and  combat  support  units  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserves.  I  am  concerned  with  the  readiness  of  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  to  respond  to  contingency  requirements,  and  with 
the  lack  of  resources  that  have  been  made  available  to  Guard  and 
Reserve  commanders  to  improve  Guard  and  Reserve  readiness. 

Public  Law  90-168.  an  outgrowth  of  similar  Congressional 
concern,  places  responsibility  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  for  recruumy .  organizing,  equipping  and 
training  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  I  desire  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  provide,  in  the  FY  1972 
and  future  budgets,  the  necessary  resources  to  permit  the 
appropriate  balance  in  the  development  of  Active.  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces. 
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Emphasis  will  be  g  1  v*m  lo  core  ur  rent  considerat  r  mis  of 
trio  tot.  a  l  forces .  Active  and  R-.-ser  ve  .  to  detei  mine  the  most 
advantageous  nnx  t  support  national  strategy  and  to  meet,  the 
f  tu  •  ■  it  .  A  t-'tol  fot  >'<■'  concept  will  be  applied  in  all  aspects  of 
planning .  pi  oqramnu ny .  manning .  equipping  and  employing  Guard  and 
R.-s"!  ve  forces .  Apr  1  i  cation  <<f  the  concept,  will  be  geared  to  the 
roc.  on.  1 1 ion  that  in  many  instances  the  lower  level  peacetime 
sustaining  C'\-;t3  of  Reserve  force  units,  compared  to  similar 
Active  units,  can  result  in  a  larger  total  force  for  a  giver; 
tub:-1!  .  or  the  same  size  force  tor  a  smaller  budget.  In  audit  ion. 
at  r.  r* <:  ;  n  will  he  given  to  the  fact  that  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
can  perform  peaeet  ime  missions  as  a  byproduct  or  adiunct  t. 

•  r  ’  .nine  with  signi  f  leant  manp  ow>-j  and  nor. clary  savings  .  £ 

after*  .  the  policy  integrated  the  Nati  on  a  1  Guard  cc 

:  vr .  •  w ;  *  h  t  he  Act  ive  toices  in  t'ho  ma  ior  areas  of  force  gt  t  u-*  ;re  . 

>•  ;  ;  :  and  m.dig  1  illation.  As  i  Ciipone ;  s  the  Total  Force  .  the 

r  •  t  f  h“  Re.ret  ve  forces  was  tsbopu-nt  ly  a  i  led  in  Title  10. 

;•  i  •  ‘'-.'V-  ,:hj  is  foil  ows  : 

7h>  ;  in  p.  ■:•••  >t  ear!';  reserve  comp  a  rent  is  to  provide 

u  .its  qua  i  tiled  persons  aval  labi-  for  active  duty  in 

■  v  i  :  •>  in  r  true  of  wa  r  or  nations  i  emergency  and  at  such 

'  :;ne.i  as  the  nat  lonai  security  requites,  to  fill  the  needs 
:  th-i  itmed  r.-.r  —c  whenever .  during,  and  after  the  period  needed 
;  ;re  uid  Main  additional  units  and  qualified  persons  to 

.  :•.:>•••.  *■  h<=  pi  a  i  mobi  1  izat  i  on  .  more  units  and  persons  are 

:  :  •  ban  ar---  ir.  t he  t  egular  components . 

'The  policy's  basic  tenet  is  that  the  Guard  and  Reserve 

c  .•  ..*••  'lie  primal  y  augmentation  for  the  Act  ive  forces  in  all 

:  •  i  if  :  .ms.  Furthermore  .  adequately  tinned  and  equipped 

/  t t .  iv  g  censer  l  tits  .  have  become  t  he  tint  ini  sout ce  •  d 

jit:- >na 1  mill tary  manpower  in  the  event  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  must 

:  i  i  n  wa t  . 

ifm  Total  Force  policy  brought  to  * h"  fore  several  implicit 
f  t  h-  United  S*  ate  s  d-Mi-ii'-  pest  -  if-1.  If  a*  i  b  i  y  .  tne  '  !u  1 1  ed 


i  nvo  i  vement  f 


Re-n-rve  f  :■) 


Const r a i nf s  on 


the  military  budget  required  that,  an  increasingly  large  portion  of  the 
nation's  military  strength  reside  m  the  Reserve  forces. 

Under  the  Total  Force  policy,  all  elements  of  the  U.S. 

Armed  Forces,  both  Active  and  Receive  components,  are  cons i  d~t  eg  to  he 
a  part  of  the  United  States  military  resouice.  Application  of  t.  he 
Total  Force  policy  transformed  the  Reserve  components,  the  < :uard  arid 
Reserve,  into  one  of  the  world  c  most  powerful  military  forces,  anu  a 
ma  ’ '  •  r  contributor  to  the  United  States  military  capability. 

Uty.  t  e d  States  Reserve  Force s 

The  Reserve  forces  of  the  United  States  consist  ot  seven 
main  components:  the  Department  of  Defence  controls  six.  win.-  the 
Department  of  Transportation  controls  one.  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  Department  of  Defence  components  are  the  Army  National 
Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
the  Air  National  Guard  ( ANG )  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFREG).  While 
the  Reserve  operates  exclusively  under  federal  control  for  national 
defence  purpose,  the  National  Guard  are  nominally  under  the  control  of 
their  State  Governors,  except  when  preempted  by  the  President  . 

The  Reserve  components  are  subdivided  into  three  categories: 
the  Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve  and  the  Retired  Resei ve .  The 
Army  National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  consist  almost  entirely  of 
formed  units  and  incorporate  personnel  of  only  one  category,  the  Ready 
Reserve . 3  The  main  character  1 st  1  cs  of  the  three  categories  are  as 

f  O 1  1 OWS : 

Ready  Reserve .  The  Ready  Reserve  comprises  Reserve  Component 
units,  individuals  assigned  to  active  component  units,  and  i  ml  i vidua  1 s 


subject  to  reca  1  1  on  ad  ?  ve  duty  t  .  augment  the  Active  Force  in  times 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  The  Ready  Reserve  is  divided  into  four 
■nib-groups  :  the  Selected  Reserve,  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  the 
Inactive  National  Guard  and  the  Training  Pipeline. 

The  Selected  Reserve  (SR)  is  composed  of  those  units  and 
individuals  desiunated  by  their  respective  service  as  so  essential  to 
initial  wartime  missions  that  they  have  priority  for  training. 

inipmerit  and  pe ■  senne  1  .  over  ail  >thet  reservists.  Individual 
nendm  s  of  the  Sheeted  Reserve,  not  assigned  to  a  Reserve  unit,  are 
vailed  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMA),  and  are  trained  and 
assigned  either  to  Active  Force.  Selective  Service  or  Federal 
hi -rg-ncy  Management  Agency  positions  that  must  be  filled  on,  ur 
■  h  :  t  :  y  a  f  t  e r  .  rn  >b  l  1  l  za  1 1  on  . 

The  I  n  i  ividual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is  pi  imanly  a  manpower 
;  .  r  trained  individuals  who  have  previously  served  in  either  the 

A"  For  ve  or  the  Selected  Receive.  IRR  members  are  liable  to 
.  nv  lent  ary  active  duty  for  training,  and  for  fulfilment  of 
mob i  i  ) nat ic  n  requ i remen ts . 

The  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING)  consists  of  only  Army 
:hl  !''’ni  Guard  members  who  are  attached  to  National  Guard  units,  but 
wi i. ,  have  no  obligation  to  participate  in  normal  training  activities. 
They  must  report  to  their  units  annually,  and  would  mobilize  with 

*  hem  . 

The  Tt a ; n i ng  Ripe  line  .n  •  those  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
eli  have  not  yet  completed  then  initial  active  duty  training.  All 
;  ; dy  Resei  vists  must  receive  training  in  then  intended  wartime 


assignments  for  a  prescribed  period,  and  by  law  may  not  be  called  to 
active  duty  outside  the  United  States  until  they  have  completed  that 
training. 

Standby  Reserve .  Personnel  assigned  to  the  Standby  Reserve 
have  completed  all  obligatory  service,  or  have  been  removed  from  the 
Ready  Reserve  because  of  civilian  employment,  temporary  hardship  or 
disability.  Standby  Reservists  maintain  military  affiliation,  but  are 
not  required  to  perform  training  or  to  be  assigned  to  a  unit 

Retired  Reserve.  The  Retired  Reserve  list  is  composed  o 
personnel  who  have  been  placed  on  retired  status  based  on  the 
completion  of  their  Reserve  or  Active  component  service.  Retired 
Reservists  do  not  normally  under  take  any  training  or  peri  ■•dr  o :  n't : 
duty. 

Whale  all  segments  of  the  Reserve  components  are  subiect  to 
mobilisation  during  war'  or  emergency  declared  by  the  President  or 
Congress,  it  is  the  Selected  Reserve  that  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
Reserve  Force,  and  which  augments  the  Active  Force  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Selected  Reservists  are  assigned  to  units,  conduct  r  egular 
monthly  and  annual  active  duty  training  and  will  be  the  first  to  be 
mobilized.  As  the  primary  source  of  timely  augmentation  for  the  Active 
Force,  the  Selected  Reserve  receives  major  attention  within  each 
service.4  The  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  components  fr-’in  1974 
through  1987  is  depicted  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2 

Selected  Reserve  Strength15 
( 1 n  thousands ) 


197-4 

19  76 

1978 

1980 

1982 

L984 

1986 

1  967 

ARNG 

USAR 

35  NR 
ESMCR 

403  .  4 

2  34  9 

1 14 . 9 
31  2 

362 . 2 
194.6 
97 . 0 
29 . 6 

341 . 0 
185.8 

8  2.8 
32 . 7 

366 . 6 
313. 2 
47  .  I 
85 . 7 

407 . 6 

256.7 

104.8 
40 . 5 

434.3 
275 . 1 
120.6 
40.6 

446 . 2 
309.7 
141 . 5 
41 . 6 

451.8 
313.6 
148 . 1 
42 . 3 

A  NO 
AFRE'o 

93.9 
46 . 4 

9  i  .  0 

48 . 4 

Vi  .7 
53.9 

96 . 3 
59.8 

100 . 7 
64 . 4 

105 . 1 
70.3 

112.6 
78 . 5 

1 14  6 
60 . 4 

S  TOT 

140 . 3 

139.4 

144.6 

1 5  6  .  1 

175 . 1 

175 . 4 

191 . 1 

195.0 

TOTAL 

924 . 7 

822.3 

787 . 9 

868 . 7 

974.7 

1046 . 0 

1130  •  1 

1150.8 

i<) 


‘HARTER  IV 


THE  TuTAL  FORCE  USAF 


:;!ve;jr,  The  Tota  1  For ce  l 'f-AF 

Tii--  UEAr  RfSf*  ve  Per  cer  !.  od.-.v  present,  a  text.  -  r  .  -  •  : 

.?m  .-cess  tor  '  H  '..‘.a.  F_rce  pv-i  icy  .  Ax  sp'ec  i  f  led  A:;  ' 

ftv ;u  iur.  i  .  A 5 R  4tr  -  i  .  Reset  ve  For  ces  : 

1  .  Air  Nat.  i  ana  i  Guar-1  and  An  Force  Reserve  urn r  ■■ 

individuals,  ar;  par  t  of  the  total  IJS  An  For;-  -  capabi  :•>.  o- 

the  .nitial  ar.  1  primary  source  of  augmentation  forces  i:  vs 
finer  gene/  thar  requires  rapid  and  substantial  expans  i  ori  ■  -  I  A  . : 
Force  combat  capability.  Under  this  policy,  and  because  many 
these  units  represent  the  US  Air  Force  initial  capab i 1  i * y .  ;  *  - s 

essential  *  ha*  these  forces  be  staffed,  trained,  and  ••  r  :;•••.  w  •  *  . 
th‘-  resour  requir  ed  to  meet  *  he i r  wart  inn?  f  ask l rsu  . 

5.  The  mission  of  the  two  components  is  to  train  as  id  provide 

combat  flying  units .  combat  support  units .  and  qualif  !•■■•.  :•  >  -.•••  .  -  1 

for  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force: 

a.  T-  support  wartime  requirements 

b.  Tv  perform  such  peact  line  missions  as  are  •'  mpe  *•  i  h  1  e 
with  Guard  and  Reserve  training  requirements  arid  the  m  ■  •  •  ♦  ~r 

of  mobi i izat  ion  readiness. 

c.  To  conduct  training  in  support  of  Total  F  ■  • 
capabilities.  - 

Consist  ont  with  this  Total  Force  policy,  as  nvi  e  : 
cord  r  l  butors  t-r  *  he  total  Air  Force,  the  strength  and  car  a:v ,*f 
the  Reserve  forces  have  increased  significantly.  Units  <•*  *  o>-  Air 
Nat.  xonal  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  ended  1987  at  all  t  ni»  1  ;gh 
strengths  of  114.595  and  153.182  respectively.  The  breaku  wn  T  t  -is 
t.-'-ta  1  Reserve  manpower  is  depicted  in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 

Air  Fore..-  Total  Rer.-ei  ve  Maripowut  (  l  r>Q7 )  * 


ANG  114.595 
AFRES  1:3.1(32 


Ready 

Reserve 

Standby  Reserve 

A  N 1 J 

114. 5'hj 

ANG  0 

AFRES 

128 . 703 

AFRES  24.479 

e i e c ted 

Reserve 

I RF: . 

"TNG 

ANG 

i  14 . 5  >5 

ANG 

0 

r  Ft 

80.415 

AFRES 

46 

.  268 

Tra 

med 

Tr a i n i ng 

Retired  Reserve 

ANG 

1 11 . 1 36 

ANG  3.459 

ANG  0 

FREE 

77 , 9^0 

AFRES  2.445 

AFRES  54.207 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
■■>-d  Reserve  components  to  the  Total  Force  Air  Force  is  reflected 

~  .Lie  4 


TABLE  4 

Air  Force  Total  Force  Manpower3 
(in  thousands) 


*■  li.oonei  j 

1  976 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1990* 

;> ;  y; 

9  1 

96 

1 0 1 

105 

113 

115 

115 

116 

: .  L.LS 

48 

60 

64 

70 

■7  a 

80 

82 

85 

R-  s  .  Tot.:.  1 

139 

156 

165 

175 

192 

195 

197 

201 

A  • t l ve 

585 

558 

583 

597 

608 

607 

576 

571 

1  ‘  F  ••••• 

724 

734 

748 

772 

8)0 

80  2 

773 

1 7  2 

Reset 

19.2 

21.2 

i-  .  <  3 

22.6 

24 . 0 

24  .  3 

25 . 2 

2  K  .  0 

*  Planned 


These  !  ;  gurus  indicate  the  increasing  emphasis  the  USAF  has 
•  ■:  n  *  ne  o  lit  ribul  ion  of  its  Reserves  to  the  Total  Force.  Not 
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•  n'.v  has  the  tut. a!  size  of  the  Reserve  component  increased  o :  r.  i976. 
bu*  its  -unt r 1  but  i on  to  the  Total  Force  has  also  increased  r-iative  t" 
the  Active  Force.  From  comprising  19.2  percent  of  the  USAF  i'.tal 
Free-,  in  1 9”6 .  the  Selected  Reserves  will  have  expanded  by  .  uOO 
pel  sonne  1  in  1990.  to  provide  20  percent  of  the  USAF  Total  Fo»  -.  *•  . 

Evidence  of  the  degree  of  success  enjoyed  by  the  *  i£AF . 

i  <•>  i  it  ive  t  -t  h's  vices,  in  implement  i  no  the  Total  Fir.'e  ,:r"ep‘ 

u;  i  expand  i  ng  t  he  ■  w\>  Air  Fur  «•<•>  Cumponents  ot  the  Se  1 . ted  K'-s-r  ve  is 

•  ••ve.ri  i  ed  ;  n  the  fiuuros  at  Table  2  in  chapter  II.  Win  i  e  tlie  ovei  a  1  1 

c't-c  i *  h  f  ‘  hv  ."elected  Reserve  decreased  by  near  ly  In  percent,  fi  .m 

.  t  v;  ;::.  ;  .  the  strength  of  the  Air  Foi  ce  component  ■;  i  r.or -.‘a. tod 

ir.  .  •  ■  .  Fur  thei  more .  while  the  overall  strength  .  >i  the 

••  •  i  i  increased  by  24 . 5  percent  from  1974  to  1  Jp"  t  iie  Air 

:  r  •  . mp-  n~:.  r increased  by  39.0  percent. 

Poll cy  on  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Reserve 
r  imn  .sente  of  t  he  r..  <t.a  i  Air  Force  is  also  detailed  in  AFR  4b-  1: 

3 . a .  ; ; .  Within  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Total 

Force  Policy  will  be  part  of  all  planning,  programming,  staffing, 
equipping,  and  employing  of  Active  and  Reserve  Components .  The 
structuring  >1  the  ANG  and  IJSAFR  units  will  parallel  similar 
active  force  units.  Training  and  evaluation  of  ANG  and  UCAFR 
units  will  be  conducted  applying  the  same  standards  as  act.  ive 
units  insofar  as  possible.  Equipping,  supporting,  and  exercising 
Active  arid  Reserve  component  3  will  be  accomplished  in  cornpl  lance 
with  Total  Force  Policy.4 

A  measure  of  the  success  achieved  by  the  USAF  in 
implementation  of  the  Total  Foi ce  Policy  is  evident,  in  that  AN G 
arid  AFRES  units  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  capability  to 
mobilize  anil  deploy  within  72  hours.  Using  the  standards  applied  to 
Active  USAF  units,  operational  readiness  inspections  have  consistently 
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onfi  rnied  the  operational  capability  of  Reserve  units. 

In  the  Total  Force  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  provides 
early  50  percent  of  the  strategic  airlift  crews  for  the  C-141  and  C-5 
iroraft.  and  provides  40  percent  of  the  maintenance  capability  for 
hese  aircraft.  The  Reserve  also  furnishes  50  percent  of  the  crews 
or  the  new  KC-10  aerial  refuelling  tanker-transports.  In  the  event 
f  full  scale  augmentation  of  NATO,  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
:r  F-  rce  augmentation  would  be  provided  by  the  Reserve  forces. 

In  addition  to  this  considerable  mobilization  force,  a  number 
f  daily  missions  are  performed  on  a  regular  basis  by  units  and 
individuals  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard.  ANG 
;i ;  *■  ?  maintain  interceptors  and  crews  on  around  the  clock  peacetime 
lent  status  within  NORAD.  while  AFRES  tanker  crews  are  holding 
irnilai  alert  in  support  of  SAC  alert  bombers.  Units  in  the  MAC 
ss  •'••••  i ate  transport  program,  as  well  as  ANG  and  AFRES  dedicated 
:  report  sguadr  ns.  regularly  carry  out  peacetime  taskings.  Fully 
•"  half  the  air  defence  interceptor  alert  sites,  and  65  percent  of 
An  Force  air  defence  interceptors  are  provided  by  the  Air 
i r  i  >na  1  Guard  . 

Ttv  ■  Reserve  Forres  are  also.  iri  some  instances .  the  primary 
•ui  -•  of  mil  itaiy  capability.  The  Air  National  Guard  is  soley 
•  or  .risible  for  the  air  defence  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  with  the 
:  r  Hoi  re  Reserve,  provides  the  rna  icrity  of  the  air  assets  to  the 
Southern  Command  in  Panama. 

The  overall  contribution  of  the  Reserve  forces  to  the  total 
'AF  unbat  capability  is  significant.  The  contributions  of  the  ANG 
.  i  AIRES.  ?s  a  percentage  of  the  USAF  total,  are  shown  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

Reserve  Contribution  to  USAF  Total  Force  (1987) 5 


Flying  Units  ANG 

%  of  Tot 

AFRES  %  of  Tot  RES  ' 

t 

Aerial  Spraying 

0 

100 

100 

CONUS  Interceptoi 

78 

0 

78 

Tactical  Air  1  i  f  t. 

35 

25 

6  0 

Tactical  Recce 

54 

0 

54 

Special  Operations 

0 

17 

1  7 

Air  Rescue/Recovery 

1  4 

24 

Tactical  Fighters 

25 

8 

■  3 

Tactical  Air  Support 

40 

0 

40 

Weather  Reconnaissance 

0 

28 

28 

Support  Aircraft 

19 

0 

19 

Aerial  Refuel  liner 

17 

4 

21 

Strategic  Airlift 

4 

6 

1  (3 

Aircrews 

Aeromedical  Evao. 

21 

72 

9  3 

Strat  Airlift  (Assoc) 

0 

50 

50 

Tanker/Cargo  (Assoc) 

0 

50 

50 

Aeromedical  Airlift 

0 

30 

30 

With  this  summary  of  the  impact  of  the  combined  Air 
Reserve  components  on  the  Total  Force  USAF.  it  is  instructive  to 
review  the  background  and  evolution  of  each  of  the  components 
ind l vidua i 1 y . 

The  Air  National  Guard . 

Following  World  War  II,  the  Secretary  of  War  approved  plans 
calling  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard,  with  a  dual 
mission  and  status.  The  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  was  t.o  be 
a  mobilization  force,  fully  trained  and  equipped  for  immediate 
service.  The  National  Guard  of  the  various  states  was  to  provide  the 
organization  and  personnel  for'  the  federal  reserve  component,  and  was 
intended  to  preserve  peace,  order  and  public  safety  within  their 
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respective  states.  The  Federal  Government  was  to  be  responsible  for 
training  facilities,  pay.  uniforms,  equipment  and  ammunition,  and  was 
to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  National  Guard  facilities. 

Trie  first  post  war  National  Guard  units  were  granted 
i  icogn i t i on  in  1946.  including  the  first  air  unit,  the  120th  Fighter 
Triad*  on  of  Colorado.  With  the  format  ion  ot  th<‘  United  States  Air 
F '  r  ■  .  a  new  reserve  component  .  the  Air  National  Guard  was  also 

iticially  established  on  September  16.  1947. 

At  the  outbeak  of  the  Korean  War.  some  46 . 000  Air  National 
Oust  dsmen  were  called  to  active  duty.  Air  Guard  units  called  up 
included  22  wings  and  66  tactical  squadrons.  Of  the  squadrons 
•:  tivated.  19  were  fighter,  two  were  light  bomber,  and  one  was 
;  e cnna  l  ssance  .  Four  of  the  U.S.  jet  aces  in  the  Korean  War  were 
?  i  .ember  s  o  f  the  A  N  G  . 

Because  of  problems  encountered  in  mobilizing  ANG  (and 
AFRFiSi  reservists,  caused  by  deficiencies  in  personnel  administration, 
•he  USAF  established  the  Air  Reserve  Records  Center  in  Denver, 
leu  ado  in  1953.  This  agency  was  charged  with  implementing  a 
•  rd  r  a  1  i  zed  and  standardized  system  of  personnel  records  for  all  Air 
F,  t  reservists,  both  ANG  and  AFRES .  Congress  assisted  by  passing 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  which  standardized  pay  and 
’.•.i:riine  categories.  and  established  Ready.  Standby  and  Retired 
m  r. !  I  i  zat  l  on  cat  •.•gor  let? .  This  was  followed  by  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
T  i  955  which  double'!  the  size  of  th**  Ready  Reserve,  imposed  the 
birr  .it  ion  to  train,  and  authorized  the  recruitment  of  non-prior 
;  .  i  personnel  into  the  Reserves..'5 


In  spit e  of  these  changes  .  di  I  f  lculties  with  main*  « >  nn.g 
r^-f'rvp  toco  r  “.id  l  ness  rapabi  I  it;  ies  continued.  To  .solve  th'-.-e 
problems.  an  An  Staff  committee  recommended  the  introduction  ot  the 
Air  Reserve  Technician  Program.  The  Civil  Service  Commissi*  s  a^c-pt 
this  proposal  .  and  the  program  was  implemented  in  1958 .  If  |»:  "ViT-  I 
permanent  cadre  ...  t  civil  service  "technicians" .  civilian  pe*  .nr.  - 
who  wore  employed  full  -t  irne .  but  were  also  military  inemn-*:  s  : 
the  i  r  Reserve  units.  Implement  at  ion  ot  this  r.  r  og:  am  a  ls>  •  h  >■:  * 
effect  of  releasing  a  large  nuntbet  of  active  service  member.;  f  : 
i  eass  ignrnent  with  Ac-five  Force  Units.''' 

During  t  he  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  62  marry  ANG  unit  ■  we  im¬ 
mobilized .  including  17  TAC  fighter  squadrons .  one  TAC  ie>-  -  i  v.-e  c  • 
squadron .  six  C-97  transport  squadrons,  one  TAC  control  gross  and 
other  supporting  elements.  Within  one  month  of  mobi i izat ion .  22 . GGC 
ANG  personnel  arid  26  aircraft  had  deployed  to  nut 'ape. 

During  the  Viet  Nam  war  no  major  callup  of  ANG  ur . : 
occurred,  however  m  June  1968.  11  ANG  units  wet e  ordered  t.  net  ive 

duty  following  th<-  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  and  t  |,<-  start  of  l  h.-  T'>*t 
offensive.  Home  10.000  Air  Guardsmen  were  act  lvated.  and  over  2000 
wer.-  deployed  to  the  combat  zone.  An  additional  4000  Air  Guardsmen 
were  deployed  to  Korea,  where  they  provided  60  percent  of  th<-  total 
air"  power  available. 

The  ANG  underwent  rna  lor  changes  in  missions  and  airciaft 
dui  mg  the  1970's  following  implementation  of  the  Total  Foi  •  - 
Con-’ept .  Phased  out  of  the  ANG  inventory  were  the  C- 124  G 1  ob-'mast  el¬ 
and  C-121  Constellation  cargo  aircraft.  KC- 97  aeiial  refuellers  and 
F  100  fighter:;:.  Replacing  those  were  first  line  G- 130  Hercules 
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aircraft.  KC-135  tankers  and  A-7  and  A-10  tactical  fighters. 

During  the  1980's  modernization  and  expansion  of  the  ANG 
continued.  New  aircraft  introduced  into  the  inventory  included  C-141 
and  C~5  transports,  and  F-15  and  F-16  fighters.  The  ANG  currently 
constitutes  approximately  30  percent  of  the  Total  Force  USAF  strength, 
with  over  114.600  personnel  and  1.800  aircraft.® 

Air  Force  Reserve 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  was  created  on  April  14,  1948  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Air  Force  attaining  separate  status,  and  the 
Continental  Air  Command,  headquartered  at  Mitchell  Field.  New  York, 
was  established  to  run  it.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  filler,  providing  the  difference  between  the  required 
Air  Force  total  strength,  and  what  the  Active  Air  Force  and  Air 
National  Guard  could  provide. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  a  large  number  of  Air 
Force  Reservists  were  called  to  active  duty.  By  the  time  the  conflict 
ended,  all  25  Air  Reserve  wings  had  been  recalled,  as  well  as  over 
118.000  individual  reservists.  In  all  some  147.000  Air  Force  Reserve 
personnel  were  mobilized  to  augment  the  Active  Air  Force. 

A  major  restructuring  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  occurred 
during  the  post-Korean  War  period.  As  a  result  of  problems 
encountered  in  mobilizing  and  employing  Air  Reservists,  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  appointed  a  top  level  board  to  investigate  the 
deficiencies.  The  board,  which  included  senior  members  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  concluded  that  of  the  two 
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components : 

...the  Air  National  Guard  is  working  to  greater  effectiveness 
than  the  Reserve.  There  are  certain  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  components,  and  comparisons  can  only  be  made 
between  Reserve  Wings  and  Air  National  Guard  Wings.  The  greater 
percentage  of  the  Reserve  personnel,  because  of  technical 
qualifications  and  the  geographical  location  of  their  domiciles, 
is  precluded  from  joining  these  wings.  Therefore,  many  cannot  be 
trained  except  through  the  medium  of  self-training  courses  or 
correspondence.  No  fundamental  facts  were  established  to  show 
that  comparable  parts  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
could  not  be  trained  to  an  equally  effective  basis,  provided  that 
each  had  comparable  facilities."9 

Commenting  on  the  report,  the  chairman.  LtGen  Leon  W. 

Johnson  noted  that : 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  Guard  were  doing  a  better 
job  in  organized  units  than  the  Reserve.  We  tried  to  pinpoint  the 
reason;  we  considered  facilities,  we  considered  the  budget,  and 
all  the  other  factors  we  could,  but  the  only  one  that  seemed 
conclusive  was  pride  in  the  existence  of.  and  close  support  for, 
a  local  unit.  We  concluded  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Ait- 
Reserve  could  not  become  as  effective,  with  proper  supervision 
and  support.10 

As  a  result  of  the  board’s  recommendations,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  policy  statement  in  1955. 
development  of  combat-ready  units  was  emphasized  in  the  Air  Reserve. 
Two  years  later  the  Air  Reserve  Technician  program  was  instituted  to 
provide  each  unit  with  a  cadre  of  permanent,  skilled  personnel  for 
continuous  employment  and  immediate  availability  in  the  event  of 
mobi 1 izat ion . 

During  the  buildup  of  forces  during  the  Berlin  crisis  in 
1961.  the  Air  Force  Reserve  contributed  two  troop  carrier  wings,  as 
well  as  neatly  1.500  individual  reservists.  In  all  approximately  5.600 
An  Reserve  members  served  during  this  crisis.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  erupted,  and  eight  troop  carrier  and  six  aerial 
port  squadrons,  over  14.000  personnel  in  total,  were  called  to  active 
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duty  . 

Although  there  was  no  formal  callup,  in  1965  Air  Force 
Reserve  personnel  began  operation  of  C-124  transport  aircraft  in 
support  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  and  routinely  flew  MAC  missions  to  and 
within  Southeast  Asia.  In  1968  the  callup  following  the  Tet  offensive 
resulted  in  two  transport  wings,  five  groups  and  several  ancillary 
units  being  called  to  active  service.  Further  reorganization  also 
occurred  in  1968.  as  the  Continental  Air  Command  was  replaced  by  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  Headquarters  at  Dobbins  AFB.  and  the  Reserve 
Associate  airlift  program  was  inaugurated  in  MAC  at  Norton  AFB. 

During  the  1970's,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  began  an  equipment 
modernization  program  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  the  Total 
Force  concept.  0-119  and  C-124  transports  were  removed  from  the  AFRES 
inventory,  and  were  replaced  with  the  C-130  Hercules.  Reserve 
Associate  units  began  operating  MAC  C-141  transports  of  the  Active 
Force,  while  some  AFRES  units  converted  to  KC-135  tankers  in  support 
of  SAC's  strategic  forces. 

Entering  the  1980's,  the  AFRES  transitioned  to  a  truly  multi¬ 
mission  force,  with  an  inventory  that  includes  KC-135 's.  AC.HC.WC  and 
C-130' s.  C-141.  C-5  and  C-9  transports.  KC'-IO  tankers  and  F-4 ,  A- 1 0 
and  F-16  fighters.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  in  1987  operated  466  aircraft 
in  57  units,  and  had  a  strength  of  over  79.000  Selected  Reserve 
personne 1 .  1 1 
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CHAPTER  V 


TOTAL  FORCE  -  INFERENCES  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

Act  ive  -  Reserve  Cost  Comparison 

The  basic  rationale  for  maintaining  Reserve  forces  rests  on 
economic  grounds.  If  resources  were  unlimited,  enough  Active  forces 
could  be  maintained  to  meet  all  possible  contingencies.  Or.  if  forward 
deployments  or  lapid  responses  were  not  necessary,  hypothet 1 ca 1 ly 
nearly  all  forces  could  be  Reserves.  Since  neither  is  the  case,  then 
some  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  forces  provides  maximum  military 
capability  within  a  given  budget,  or  alternatively,  provides  a  given 
level  of  capability  at  minimum  cost.  General  economic  theory  should 
provide  the  capability  for  determining  an  optimum  mix:  in  practice 
this  is  difficult  to  achieve  because  of  difficulties  in  defining  the 
relative  costs,  and  capabilities  of  Active  and  Reserve  force  mixes. 

Generally,  the  peacetime  cost  of  operating  a  Reserve  unit 
is  less  than  that  for  a  similar  Active  unit.  This  occurs  because: 

(1)  Reserve  military  personnel  are  employed  only  part  time,  and  thus 
receive  less  total  compensation  than  do  their  Active  counterparts,  (2) 
activity  rates  for  Reserve  units  are  less  than  for  similar  Active 
force  units,  and  thus  incur  lower  operations  and  maintenance  costs. and 
(3)  Reserve  forces  are  generally  provided  with  fewer  personnel 
services  and  facilities  than  full  time  Active  duty  forces. 

Estimates  of  savings  resulting  from  placing  military  units 
in  the  Reserve  rather  than  the  active  component  are  made  by  comparing 
current  costs  of  similar  units  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  force.  These 
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studies  show  that  savings  vary  widely,  and  are  directly  related  to  the 
type  of  unit,  required  activity  level  and  mobilization  capability. 

Units  where  the  capi ta 1 / 1 abour  ratio  is  high,  where 
readiness  requires  high  activity  levels  and  mobilization  requirements 
dictate  complete  holdings  of  combat  equipment,  as  in  typical  air  force 
flying  units,  show  savings  of  only  25  to  33  percent  for  Reserve  units. 
Whereas  labour  intensive  units,  such  as  typical  army  infantry  units, 
with  low  levels  of  activity  and  relatively  lower  holdings  of  combat 
equipment,  can  show  savings  of  as  much  as  70  percent  over  Active  force 
units  .  1 

These  savings  flow  from  the  reduced  personnel  and  operating 
costs  attributable  to  the  lower  activity  rate  in  the  Reserve  force,  as 
equipment  costs  for  comparable  units  will  be  similar  whether  in  the 
Active  or  Reserve  force.  However,  if  increases  in  total  force 
capability  are  to  be  achieved  by  a  change  of  Active/Reserve  mix 
through  expansion  of  the  Reserve,  then  acquisition  costs  for 
additional  equipment  may  negate  any  savings  attributable  to  reduced 
personnel  and  operating  costs. 

'.Simple  comparisons  may  also  overlook  the  large  number  of 
full  time  civilian  and  military  personnel  associated  with  Air  Reserve 
units,  necessary  to  service  and  maintain  the  complex  equipment, 
and  who  carry  out  administrative  and  training  functions.  In  the 
Selected  Reserve  air  components,  lull  time  "technicians"  make  up 
appi  ox  imate  Iy  17  percent  of  personnel  overall:  in  units  lidding  full 
time  alert  nearly  30  percent  will  be  on  full  time  status.  Typically, 
in  the  Army  Reserve  components  the  full  time  personnel  will  be  in  the 
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ol  der  of  4  percent  .  2 


During  the  mid-1950's.  it  was  recognized  by  the  Air  Force 
leadership  that  continuity  of  expertise,  training,  maintenance  and 
administration  suffered  when  cari'ied  out  only  by  part  time  personnel. 
It  was  also  considered  inefficient  to  use  valuable  Reserve  training 
time  to  perform  everyday  housekeeping  duties.  For  these  reasons  it 
was  decided  to  make  use  of  larger  numbers  of  fulltime  support 
personnel,  who  now  provide  the  backbone  for  the  admi ni stat ion . 
maintenance,  recruiting  and  training  of  the  Air  Force's  Reserve 
components . 

Except  for  some  civil  service  employees  in  purely  civilian 
roles,  each  of  the  full  time  support  members  also  fills  a  military 
position  within  the  Reserve  unit's  organization.  Full  time  support 
personnel  include  the  following: 

Active  Component.  Personnel  assigned  from  the  Active  Force 
who  provide  current  experience  with  Active  component  equipment, 
operational  and  tactical  doctrine  and  training  techniques. 

Reserve  Component  on  Active  Duty.  Full  time  personnel  from 
the  Reserve  component  who  provide  Reserve  component  expertise  and 
assignment  flexibilty.  Generally  known  as  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR). 

Military  Technicians.  Dual  status  individuals  who  work  full 
time  as  civilians  for  the  federal  civil  service  in  Reserve  component 
units,  and  who  also  hold  the  status  of  drilling  reservists. 

Civil  Service .  Members  of  the  civil  service  who  provide 
clerical  and  administrative  support  at  all  levels,  but  who  have  no 
requirement  to  belong  to  the  Reserve  component. 
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The  strength  figures  for  these  personnel  are  detailed  in 


Table  6 . 


TABU-!  6 

Full  Time  Support  F’ersonnel  3 


Component 

Act l ve 

AGR 

Ci v .  Ser 

Mi  1 .Tech 

Total 

ANG 

719 

7,098 

2.496 

22.005 

32 . 318 

AFRES 

639 

612 

4.825 

8 , 348 

14.424 

Total 

1 . 358 

7.710 

7,321 

30 . 353 

46.742 

Studies  of  comparative  Active/Reserve  costing  indicate  that 
while  substitution  of  reserve  for  active  forces  will  lead  to  savings, 
for  the  Air  Force  these  are  less  than  generally  perceived.  For  it 
appears  to  be  the  case  that  equivalent  readiness  in  Active  and  Reserve 
units  can  most  easily  be  maintained  where  savings  differences  are  the 
least  .  While  significantly  larger  savings  are  generated  in  Reserve 
army  units  than  air  units,  more  uncertainty  exists  in  achieving 
equivalent  readiness  levels  in  army  units  than  air  force  units. 

Table  7  provides  an  example  of  the  cost  differential  between 
an  A-.T)  squadron  in  the  Active  Force  compared  with  the  same  type  of 
unit  operated  by  the  Air  National  Guard.  According  to  the  data 
presented,  the  cost  of  forming  and  operating  an  ANG  squadron  over  a 
ten  year  period  is  32  percent  less  than  for  an  equivalent  active  duty 
unit.  As  an  A-7D  unit  does  not  hold  full  time  alert,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  savings  are  greater  than  for  units  involved  in  that 
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TABLE  7 

Actave-Reserve  A7-D  Squadron  Cost  Comparison 
(Costs  in  mi  1  1  ions  )( 1979  Fags)'1 


Cost  Items 

Act i ve 

ANG 

Savings 

Capital  Equipment 

$107 . 2 

$107 . 2 

0% 

Annual  Operatinq 

$21  .  2 

$11.0 

48% 

Ann .  Fac l 1 i t i es 

$8.4 

$5 . 8 

31% 

Ann.  Personnel 

$.12.8 

$5 . 2 

59%. 

Capital  Equipment  > 

1 0  Year  0  p  e  r  a  t l n g 

$31  9 . 2 

$217.2 

32% 

Reserve  Incentives 

Following  implementation  of  the  Total  Force  policy,  a  number 
of  measures  were  instituted  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  ensure  that 
they  could  attract  and  retain  the  number  of  quality  personnel  required 
for  their  Reserve  Forces.  All  aspects  of  compensation  were  examined 
by  various  committees,  and  improvements  are  continuing  to  be 
introduced.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  factors  considered  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  Total  Force  concept. 

Pay  and  Allowances. 

United  States  Reserve  Force  pay  rates  are  essentially  the 
same  as  Active  Duty  rates,  pro  rated  on  a  daily/drill  period  rate  of 
l/'30th  of  the  Active  Duty  monthly  salary  or  allowance.  Part-time 
reservists  must  attend,  and  are  paid  for  48  drill  periods,  plus 
fourteen  days  of  active  duty  annually.  Drill  periods  must  be  at  least 
font  hours  in  duration,  with  a  maximum  of  two  scheduled  m  a  single 
day.  four  in  a  weekend.  At  normal  activity  rates  reservists  could 
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drill  for  one  weekend  per  month  and  undertake  active  duty  training  for 
two  weeks,  to  receive  compensation  for  sixty  two  days,  or  slightly 
over  two  months  pay  at  Active  Duty  rates.  Reservists  assigned  to  some 
positions,  particularly  in  flying  units,  are  assigned  additional  paid 
drills  over  the  basic  48.  in  order  to  maintain  their  qualifications  or 
to  support  unit  activity  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  that  is  received  for  weekend  drills 
and  active  duty  for  training,  many  reservists  are  also  eligible  for 
additional  pay  for  special  skills  or  qualifications.  Flight  qualified 
members  assigned  to  flying  units  and  filling  positions  as  flight  crew 
members  are  entitled  to  receive  flight  duty  allowances  at  the  same 
rates  as  Active  Duty  members.  Reserve  medical,  dental  and  veterinary 
officers  are  entitled  to  the  same  specialist  pay  as  active  duty 
members,  while  some  qualified  reservists  receive  the  appropriate 
incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty.® 

Selected  Reserve  Incentives. 

In  order  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  reservists  in  the 
Selected  Reserve,  a  number  of  incentive  programs  have  been  introduced 
ov»  i-  the  years.  Incentive  pay  may  be  granted  t'>  a  person  who  enlists 
m  a  component  of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
eligible  individuals  are  those  who  have  graduated  from  high  school,  or 
who  are  in  their  senior  year  at  the  time  of  application. 

The  amount  of  the  enlistment  bonus  varies  by  military 
specialty,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2000.  Payment  of  the  bonus  is  one  half 
■  r  ornpletion  of  initial  active  duty  for  training,  one  fourth  on 
completion  of  the  fourth  year  of  duty,  and  the  remainder  on  completion 
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of  the  pi  escribed  term. 

An  educational  entitlement  is  also  available  to  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  under  the  GT  Bill.  Benefits  may  be  paid  to 
eligible  members  who  complete  their  initial  period  of  active  duty  for 
ti a  mina  and  at  least  180  days  of  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  or  Bill  provides  money  for  undergraduate  programs  at  approved 
institutions  at  rates  of  $140  per  month  for  full  time  school 
enrolment.  $105  per  month  for  three  quarters  and  $7C  oer  month  for 
half-time  enrolment,  to  a  maximum  of  $5040. 

Reservists  who  have  completed  their  initial  term  and  who 
have  less  than  nine  years  of  total  service  are  eligible  for  a 
reenlistment  bonus.  The  bonus  may  be  paid  tor  i een 1 l stments  of  either 
three  or  six  years,  in  particular  skills  or  units.  The  maximum  amount 
of  the  bonus  is  $000  for  a  three  year  reenlistment,  or  $1800  for  six 
years . 

Members  of  the  Reserves  are  eligible  for  numerous  other 
federal  benefit.-;  and  ent  1 1  1  env-nt  u  .  Benefits  include  Serviceman's 
Group  Life  Insurance,  military  exchange  privileges,  medical  care 
during  and  while  travelling  to  and  from  drill,  access  to  military 
clothing  sales  outlets,  base  recreation  facilities,  open  messes,  arid 
transient  billets  if  space  is  available. 

Reservists  also  en loy  several  tax  benefits.  They  may  deduct 
the  cost  of  transportation  directly  between  civilian  employment  and 
drill,  meals  and  lodging  expenses  in  excess  of  allowances  received, 
expenses  incurred  m  procuring,  tailoring  and  cleaning  military 
uniforms,  and  dues  for  membership  in  Reserve  associations  and 
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pi  .j  i  i  on.i  1  societies.  Some  states  also  provide  additional  exemptions 

to  reservists  with  respect  to  income  tax  on  reserve  pay . 6 

Civilian  Employment  Rights. 

Various  provisions  of  law  guarantee  Reservists  special  rights 
in  relation  to  their  civilian  iobs  and  place  of  residence.  Chapter 
43.  Title  38  of  the  U.S.  Code  specifies  reemployment  rights.  These 
entitle  an  individual  proceeding  on  active  duty  for  not  less  than 
three  months  to  reinstatement  m  his  original  position,  or  to  a  job  of 
like-  pay  grade,  with  such  seniority,  status  pay  and  vacation  as  he 
would  have  enjoyed  had  he  not  been  absent  on  military  duty. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  the  early  1940 's  to  ensure  that 
veterans  would  have  reemployment  rights  when  they  were  released  from 
active  duty.  It  was  amended  in  1974  to  extend  coverage  to  Guard  and 
Reserve  members  who  were  employed  by  state  and  local  governments.  In 
1976  it  was  further  amended  to  provide  full  employment  rights  and 
benefits  to  any  member  of  the  reserve  component  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  not  more  than  90  days. 

In  addition  to  reemployment  rights  for  periods  of  active 
duty,  the  law  provides  reemployment  rights  for  periods  of  inactive 
duty  training  (drill)  periods.  These  rights  protect  the  reservist 
against  loss  of  jobs,  seniority,  status  pay  and  vacation  while  away 
from  civilian  employment  in  training  duty.  Reservists  must  be 
i e 1  eased  from  work  to  attend  military  training,  cannot  have  military 
t  i  a  in  i  rig  time  charged  against  vacation  time  allowance,  and  cannot  be 
fired  because  of  time  taken  off  for  military  activities.  Federal 
employees  who  are  in  the  reserves  must  be  granted  military  leave  with 
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pay  for  not  more  than  15  calendar  days  per  year  when  called  to  active- 
duty  for  training. 7 

Many  reservists.  with  legally  required  military  service 
obligations,  move  t he  1 r  place  of  i esidence .  eithei  voluntarily  or 
through  company  transfers.  Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  change 
their  residence  within  the  United  States  will  be  transferred  to 
an<d  her  paid  drill  position  whet  v  practical,  and  will  fill  an  existing 
vacancy,  or  will  be  assigned  overstrength .  If  not  practicable, 
members  will  be  assigned  to  another  Reserve  component  and  retrained  as 
necessary . B 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Department  of  Defence  has  worked 
to  ease  tiie  problem  of  gaining  and  retaining  employers  support  for 
their  employees  service  in  the  Reserve  forces.  The  program  conducted 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guai d  and 
Reserve  (NCESGR).  began  modestly  in  1972  with  a  staff  of  five.  Over 
the  years  the  program  has  grown  into  a  nationwide  effort  directed  at 
local  managers  and  supervisors,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  firms  and 
bus l nesses . 

Now  some  2.500  volunteer  committee  members  serve  on  NCESGR ’ s 
55  state  -level  employee  support:  committees.  These  volunteers  are 
backed  by  a  25  member  Washington  based  staff,  as  well  as  by  the  senior 
Reserve  commanders  in  each  state.  The  group's  programs  include 
national  public  service  awards  and  recognition  for  supportive 
employers,  employers  visits  to  military  installations,  speakers 
bureaus  and  a  toll-free  problem  solving  hotline.  All  the  committee's 
work  is  for  one  purpose:  to  keep  the  reservist  and  his  civilian 
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employer  informed  and  supportive  of  maintaining  Reserve  Forces.9 


Guard -Reserve  Considerations . 

Both  the  U.S.Army  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  have  two  separate 
Reserve  components,  each  operating  under  different  command  structures. 
The  Air  National  Guard  component  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  administered 
through  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  the  governor  of  the  respective 
state  and  that  state's  adjutant  general.  The  Reserve  component  is 
administered  from  Air  Force  Reserve  Headquarters,  through  regional 
"numbered"  headquarters  to  the  appropriate  wing/group.  The  Air  Force 
has  long  recognised  that  this  duplication  complicates  the  management 
of  the  Reserve  forces,  and  adds  an  unnecessry  overhead  of  separate 
headquarters,  staffs  and  facilities. 

The  idea  of  merging  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  has  been  attempted  at  least  twice.  Following  World  War  II.  the 
Gray  Committee  was  formed  to  review  the  deficiencies  of  the  dual 
systems  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  recommended  that  only  one 
Reserve  component  be  maintained  for  each  service.  Despite  the  numerous 
advantages  cited  by  this  committee,  then  Secretary  of  Defence 
For  rectal  did  not  endorse  the  recommendation. 

In  1964  Secretary  of  Defence  McNamara  again  resurrected  the 
concept  of  merging  the  components,  at  least  within  the  Army.  In 
recognition  of  the  powerful  constitutional  traditions  and  local 
politics  associated  with  the  state  militia-national  guard  concept,  it 
was  proposed  that  Army  Reserve  units  be  combined  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  National  Guard  organization,  leaving  state  governors  with  their 
forces  for  dealing  with  natural  disasters  and  preserving  law  and 
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order.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  push  the  proposal  through 
Congress,  the  idea  was  dropped.10 

In  light  of  the  political  realities,  one  compromise  which 
has  since  been  suggested  would  see  the  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  into 
the  National  Guard,  offset  by  the  merger  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
into  the  Air'  Force  Reserve.  While  it  is  acknowledged  that  separate 
organisations  are  not  efficient,  merger  proposals  are  not  seen  as 
politically  attractive,  and  are  not  being  actively  pursued.  In  spite 
of  the  inefficiencies  inherent  in  maintaining  the  two  organisations  at 
the  national  level,  at  the  operational  level  there  is  little 
distinction  between  units  of  the  two  components,  and  in  war  both 
operate  as  members  of  the  Active  Force. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  operating  the 
same  equipment  are  similarly  organized  and  equipped,  patterned  on  the 
organization  of  compatible  Active  Force  units.  While  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  were  traditionally  employed  almost  uniquely  in  air  transport 
operations,  and  Air  National  Guard  Units  in  air  defence  and  tactical 
fighter  roles,  that  distinction  is  no  longer  applicable.  New  Air  Force 
Reserve  wings  have  been  formed  and  equipped  with  fighter  aircraft. 

F-15  Eagles  and  F--16  Fighting  Falcons,  while  Air  National  Guard  units 
have  been  assigned  new  C-130  Hercules  transports.  Both  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  are  slated  to  receive  the  new  C-17 
Transport  aircraft  when  deliveries  commence  in  the  early  1990's.11 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUDING  MATERIAL 

If  an  awareness  of  pos-sibi  1  ities  leads  to  action  to  overcome 
deficiencies,  then  this  examination  of  the  U.S.  model  is  worthwhile. 

In  the  latest  defence  white  paper,  the  Canadian  government  has 
articulated  the  need  to  redress  the  capabi 1 lty-commitment  gap  facing 
the  Canadian  Forces.  A  Total  Force  policy,  with  increased  reliance  on 
the  Reserve  Forces  to  augment  the  Regular  Force,  is  the  proposed 
solution.  This  will  require  that  the  Reserves  be  significantly 
increased,  and  their  training  and  equipment  be  improved.  For  the 
Air  Reserve  the  increase  will  be  dramatic,  from  950  to  "over  8000." 

The  new  Canadian  defence  direction  mirrors  the  Total  Force 
policy  implemented  by  the  United  States  in  1970.  The  objectives  of 
both  are  similar:  the  reduction  of  costs  associated  with  an  all 
volunteer  force  of  primarily  Regular'  force  personnel  through 
increased  emphasis  on  Reserves.  Th*  Canadian  proposal  is  already  a 
reality  in  the  United  States,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Reserve  arid 
Regular  Forces  are  integrated  in  a  Total  Force,  with  common  planning, 
programming,  and  equipping. 

Within  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  the  USAF  has 
demonstrated  the  most  success  in  implementing  the  Total  Force  concept. 
The  strength  and  combat  capabilities  of  its  two  Reserve  components, 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  have  increased 
significantly,  while  the  strength  of  the  Active  Force  has  declined. 

The  Reserve  forces  now  comprise  26  percent  of  the  total  Air  Force 
manpower,  and  provide  significant  proportions  of  the  combat 
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capability.  Over  75  percent  of  CONUS  interceptors  and  60  percent  of 
tactical  airlift  forces  are  provided  by  the  Reserve  components. 

During  t  fie  late  135C's  the  RCAF  Auxiliary,  the  Air  Reserve's 
predecessor,  was  a  ma.ioi  contributor  to  the  combat  capability  of  the 
RCAF.  By  contrast .  today's  Air  Reserve  provides  a  marginal 
contribution  to  the  combat  capability  of  the  Canadian  Air  Force.  It 
cord  t  lbutes  less  than  4  percent  the  total  Air  Force  manpower,  and 
has  limited  resources.  Implementation  of  the  Total  Force  policy  would 
subs’  ant  la  1  ly  expand  and  improve  t.he  Air  Reserve. 

Achieving  such  expansion  will  not  be  easy,  but  the  example 
of  the  USAF  Reserve  components  holds  promise  of  what  can  be 
accomplished.  The  USAF  Reserves  have  pi  oven  that  the  Total  Force 
concept  is  not  merely  an  idea,  but  an  actuality.  Their  evolution, 
from  forces  in  reserve  following  World  War  II.  to  full  fledged 
partners  and  contributors  to  the  Total  Force,  furnishes  a  model  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Canadian  Air  Reserve.  While  the  measures  taken 
to  achieve  that  actuality  are  no  guarantee  of  success,  based  on  proven 
results  they  are  better  emulated  than  ignored. 

Because  of  the  vast  differences  in  scale,  comparisons  with 
the  U.S.  Forces  are  not  encouraged  within  Canadian  military  circles. 
Even  one  of  the  USAF  Reserve  components  dwarfs  the  total  Canadian  Air 
Force,  and  to  suggest  a  model  based  on  the  behemoth  of  the  total  U.S. 
Air  Force  would  be  dismissed  as  ideological.  The  dual  state/federal 
status  of  the  Air  National  Guard  adds  a  further  complexity  to  the 
discuss l on . 

But  if  the  mystique  of  size  and  dual  status  are  temporarily 
disregarded,  a  number  of  commonalities  emerge.  Qualities  of  the 
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National  Guard  system  are  deeply  rooted  in  British  heritage,  based  on 
the  concept  of  volunteer  militias  whose  primary  ties  are  with  the 
local  community.  This  was  also  the  heritage  of  the  RCAF  Auxiliary, 
expressed  in  part  through  the  "City  of..."  designation  of  its  flying 
squadrons . 

Other  parallels  may  be  drawn  between  the  RCAF  Auxiliary  of 
the  late  lybO's  and  the  USAF  Reserves  of  the  same  period.  But  while 
the  USAF  Reserves  continued  to  evolve  and  develop,  maturing  through 
the  experience  of  combat  and  near  combat  operations,  the  RCAF 
Auxiliary  did  not.  Because  of  differing  political  priorities  and 
threat  perceptions,  successive  restructurings  left  a  shell  of  the 
Auxiliary  in  the  guise  of  the  Air  Reserve  of  today.  To  reverse  the 
process,  and  achieve  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  the  USAF  Reserve 
torces.  requires  application  of  many  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
USAF.  both  prior  and  subsequent  to.  promulgation  of  the  Total  Force 
no  1 1 cy . 

During  the  pre-Total  Force  period,  based  on  deficiencies 
iderdified  in  meeting  combat  capability  criteria.  USAF  leaders 
undertook  three  major  changes  to  the  Reserve  forces.  These  included 
the  establishment  of  a  separate,  centralized  reserve  personnel  center, 
increased  emphasis  on  the  development  of  locally  based  combat  and 
combat  support  units,  and  the  provision  of  large  numbers  of  full-time 
support  personnel. 

The  centralized  personnel  system  recognized  the  unique 
requirements  of  reservists  to  be  administered  separately  from  active 
force  personnel,  and  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  be  effective. 
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Difficulties  in  managing  and  employing  individual  reservists,  combined 
with  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Air  National  Guard  units,  led  to 
emphasis  on  development  of  locally  supported  combat  units. 

Difficulties  in  providing  adequate  training  and  technical  support  for 
air  units  with  only  part-time  Reservists,  and  recognition  that  it  was 
an  inefficient  use  of  costly  training  time  to  employ  Reservists  in 
general  housekeeping  duties,  led  to  major  increases  in  the  full-time 
support,  personnel  . 

Adoption  of  the  Total  Force  concept  generated  further  USAF 
initiatives  to  improve  the  Reserve  forces.  These  centered  on  the 
increasing  provision  of  front  line  aircraft  and  equipment,  and 
expanding  Reserve  operations  into  most  ma.ior  areas  of  USAF  activity. 
Over  time,  this  has  resulted  in  a  modernized  Reserve  aircraft  fleet, 
and  a  progressive  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Reservists  in  all 
areas  of  the  Total  Force. 

But  it  is  more  than  mere  numbers  and  superior  equipment 
thaf  distinguish  the  USAF  from  the  Canadian  Air  Reserves.  It  is  the 
intangible,  the  pride  which  bonds  their  members  in  cohesive 
organizations  of  citizen  airmen.  It  is  pride  in  the  achievement  of 
challenging  and  demanding  roles,  as  evidenced  in  meeting  and  exceeding 
standards  set  by  the  Regular  Force.  It  is  pride  in  the  recognition  by 
the  Federal  government  of  the  importance  of  the  Reserve  mission,  as 
evinced  in  equitable  compensation,  benefits  and  work  protection 
legislation.  And  finally,  it  is  pride  vested  m  the  "esprit  de  corps" 
engendered  by  local  combat  units,  with  support  and  recognition  by  the 
community,  of  the  importance  of  the  contribution  of  citizen  airmen  to 
their  nation's  defence  effort. 
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These  intangibles  must  be  engendered  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Air  Reserves,  to  achieve  the  success  manifest  in  the  USAF  Total  Force 
experience.  The  starting  point  must  be  in  those  areas  identified  in 
the  white  paper  as  requiring  attention,  air  transport  and  maritime 
patrol.  But  rattier  than  the  "integrated"  squadrons  proposed  in  the 
Air  Force  plan,  distinct  Air  Reserve  squadrons  operating  individually, 
or  under  the  a  1  ready  proven  "twinning"  concept,  must  be  developed. 

The  Canadian  government  has  recognized  a  need  to  close  the 
capability-commitment  gap,  and  has  identified  the  expansion  of  the 
Reserves  as  a  logical  means.  While  this  recognition  is  an  essential 
first  step,  without  action  it  is  meaningless.  Budgetary  constraints 
nre  real,  and  ultimately  were  the  downfall  of  the  RCAF  Auxiliary.  But 
it  is  also  an  economic  reality  that  "today's  dollar  buys  less 
■..•morrow",  rendering  this  time  worn  excuse,  invalid. 

Implementation  of  a  credible  Total  Force  will  necessitate  a 
:::a  .1  *-r  real  location  of  funds.  Money,  now  spent  in  "white  papers"  and 
.'o-r.jfe  "recommendations",  could  be  better  channeled  into  implementing 
•lie  ’oncept  of  a  Total  Force  into  a  reality.  Otherwise,  the 
(-.■-ignition  of  need  remains  no  more  than  timely  political  posturing. 

A  role  model  for  a  successful  Total  Force  exists  in  the 
ReS'U  ve  components  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Its  strengths  are 
evident  and  may  be  extrapolated  and  applied  to  the  Canadian  situation, 
’lit' r.'0  elements,  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  unique 
Canadian  military  commitments,  can  guide  the  expansion  of  the  Air 
Reserve.  Ultimately,  the  resolve  of  the  government  and  the  Air  Force 
will  dictate  the  success  in  achieving  the  goal  of  a  Total  Force. 
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